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Original Communications. 


A Case of Hernia-Cerebri, or Congenital 
Encephalocele. 


By W. 8S. Forwoop, M. D., 
Of Darlington, Md. 


January 31, 1859. This morning I was 
called to see an infant that had just been born, 
with the expectation on the part-of the pa- 
rents that medical or surgical aid could be 
rendered available in reducing or changing an 
abnormal development. The facts are as 
follows : 

P.M., a healthy colored woman, about 36 
years of age, having previously given birth to 
six or seven healthy, well-formed children, 
was delivered of twins, by a midwife, imme- 
diately before I was sent for. One of them, 
the male, was of good size, and well developed 
in all respects ; the other, a female, was near 
one-third smaller, and presented a large, elon- 
gated, pyriform tumor upon the back part of 
the head; occupying the region of the os 
accipitis. 

This tumor and the child’s head both re- 
sembled very closely in shape, though not so 
large, the monster foetus that some years ago 
came under the observation of Dr. Rohrer, of 
Philadelphia, and is figured by Prof. Meigs, 
in his work on Obstetrics, (1st ed. pp. 190, 
375.) The head of the infant was quite 
small, and the tumor was as large as the head, 
or about 23 by 4 inches in its diameters. This 
tumor, however, was not of a hydrocephalic 
character, as was Dr. Rohrer’s case. It con- 
tained, principally solid matter, as if the brain 
had protruded from the cavity of the cranium, 


(which was undoubtedly the case,) together 
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with a small quantity of liquid. No bone could 
be felt beneath the cranial attachment of the 
tumor, (which covered a space of about an inch 
and a quarter in diameter ;) and this absence of 
a partition between the pendulous attachment 
and the encephalon, clearly established the 
case as one of hernia-cerebri, without the con- 
clusive testimony of dissection. The head and 
features were hideously deformed and dis- 
torted. There was no elevation of the head 
above the eyes; the cranium retreated directly 
back from that point; the eyes were protu- 
berant ; the chin receding; and the facial in- 
teguments wrinkled and shrunken. The pedi- 
cle of the tumor was supplied with hair, like 
the scalp, as in the case above referred to; 
the remainder was covered with ordinary skin, 
appearing like that upon the neck. The neck 
was so short that it could scarcely be said to 
have any; the head seemed to be united im- 
mediately to the shoulders. The tumor was 
not so large as to offer any impediment to 
labor. 

This infant lived nineteen days, although it 
could not, from physical incapacity, draw any 
milk from its mother’s breast, and could with 
great difficulty swallow when fluids were put 
into its mouth. It never cried, but would occa- 
sionally make a slight groaning noise deep in 
the throat. Its eyes were kept almost constantly 
closed ; and during the greater part of its life 
it was affected with weak and transient spasms. 
Of course nothing was attempted towards. 
changing the state of things; and the family 
were informed that, from the nature of the 
case, it was impossible for the child to live- 
more than a few days, or, at most, a few weeks. 
Unfortunately no post-mortem examination. 
was had, as the child was buried some days 


before I was informed of its death. 
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In my comparatively limited range of read- 
ing, I have not met with a report of any case 
similar to this, except that of Dr. Rohrer’s, 
and his differed from the present one, by being 
a case of hydrocephalus externus; the water 
having formed in such a large quantity as to 
make it necessary for it to seek an outlet from 
the cavity of the cranium. 

The case reported by Mr. J. Z. Laurence, 
in the London Lancet for Dec., 1857, (Ame- 
rican re-print,) under the head of encephalo- 
cele, it would seem by the history and the 
illustration accompanying it, was improperly 
so called—the enormous tumor being com- 
posed, like Dr. Rohrer’s case, altogether of 
fluid, with the exception of a small solid mass 
at the base of the pedicle of the sac, and there 
being no consequent deformity of the head. 

Since the above was penned, I have read the 
report of another case of encephalocele, by Mr. 
J. B. Thompson, in the August number of the 
Lancet, (re-print) for the present year, (1859.) 
This case is very similar to that of Mr. Lau- 
rence; the sac was filled with water, and post- 
mortem examination revealed the presence 
of a portion of the cerebellum, about the size 
of a walnut, protruding beyond the cranial 
walls. He does not allude to the existence of 
any deformity of the head. 

The interesting features of the case that I 
have noticed are, the large amount of brain 
extended, as indicated by the feel of the tu- 
mor, and by the evident deficiency within the 
diminished and deformed cranium, and the 
fact of the child surviving so long after birth 
in this condition, without taking scarcely any 
nourishment. 


Mr. Laurence states that only about eighty 
eases of encephalocele (or hydro-cephalocele 
as some of the cases might more properly be 
ealled,) have been recorded in medical history. 


While upon the subject of infantile cepha. 
lic tumors, it may not be out of place to add 
a short report of another variety. Some years 
ago, while a pupil of Dr. Warrington’s in the 
Philadelphia Obstetric Institute, 1 met with a 
case in which a tumor formed upon the head 
of a child after its birth; at least it was not 
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observed until the following day, when my 
attention was drawn to it by the nurse, who 
had just discovered it. It occupied (as I see 
by referring to my notes taken at the time) the 
upper portion of the left leg of the lamdoidal 
suture, and was about the size of un almond 
when first noticed. It was rather soft, but not 
at all fluctuating or painful to the touch. The 
infant was full sized, and in all other respects 
seemed perfectly well. This tumor continued 
to grow for two or three weeks, having in that 
time spread over a surface of about three 
inches in diameter, and become elevated rather 
more than half an inch. 

Dr. Warrington visited the child with me 
on one or two occasions, and considered it as 
a very singular case. He was inclined to the 
opinion at first that it was a case of sanguine- 
ous effusion in the cellular tissue of the scalp, 
but afterwards doubted this view. As the 
child did not appear to suffer at all, we re- 
sorted to no treatment except the constant ap- 
plication of slippery elm poultices. At about 
the third week, when the tumor had attained 
the above mentioned size it ceased to enlarge, 
but maintained this size without diminishing 
in the least for two weeks longer, when the 
term of my pupilage having expired, I left the 
city, and have never heard anything of the 
case since. 

These crude and fragmentary contributions 
to pathology, though possessing little value in 
themselves, may, when added to the general 
stock, be found as useful mites. 


Case of Epilepsy Successfully Treated with 
Strychnia and Nitrate of Silver. 
By 8. N. Pierce, M. D., 
Of Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

I was called to see Miss C., a strong ple- 
thoric girl, aged fifteen years; had enjoyed 
perfect health until about two months ago, 
when she commenced having what her mother 
called “nervous spells,” which were slight 
spasmodic movements of the muscles of the 
face and upper extremities. These attacks 
were so slight, at first, as to be scarcely notice- 
able, but gradually increased in frequency and 
severity until about the time I was called in, 
when they amounted to fully formed, convul- 
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sive and comatose paroxysms. Patient has a 
brother, twenty-two years of age, who has been 
afflicted with epilepsy ever since he was four- 
teen. The disease has already produced in 
him a state of almost complete imbecility. 
Could discover no other reason for supposing 
the disease to be hereditary. Miss C. com- 
menced menstruating when thirteen years of 
age ; has been perfectly “‘ regular” ever since. 
Could discover no uterine derangement ; found 
some tenderness in the region of the dorsal 
vertebrae, but not at all marked. The convul- 
sions came on without any regularity as to length 
of the intervals, sometimes having two attacks 
in a day, and then going for a couple of days 
without havingany. The paroxysms generally 
lasted from five to ten minutes; face flushed, 
but no distortion of features; pulse frequent 
and full. As the convulsion passed off, the 
muscles became perfectly relaxed, and patient 
fell into a profound slumber. When first 
called, I prescribed nitrate of silver and sul- 
phate of zinc. This treatment was continued 
for about ten days, the patient apparently re- 
ceiving no benefit from it. I then added ex- 
tract of stramonium to my former prescription. 
This seemed at first to control the disease 
somewhat, but lost all its influence (if any it 
had) after the system became somewhat accus- 
tomed to it, although it was given in increased 
doses. This course was pursued for about 
three weeks, at which time I became confident 
I was not meeting the requirements of the 
case, and adopted the following prescription : 
R. Ext. Stramonii, 
“ Conii aa gr. xv. 
Strychnia (cry.) gr. ii. 
Argent. nitr. Dii. M. 
et div. in pil No. xxx. 

Of these I gave three a day. This course 
was pursued perseveringly, the amount of 
strychnia and nitrate of silver being slowly in- 
creased until I found the disease gradually 
Yielding to its influence. I now have the satis- 
faction of feeling that the disease is subdued, 
the patient having had only two convulsions 
during the last five weeks, and these being 
very slight, occurring in the night, while she 
was asleep. 
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Illustrations of Hospital Aractice. 


PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL. 


DEFERRED CLINICS. 


June 15ru. 
Service of Dr. Neill. 
(Reported by Mr. J. B. Hayes.) 


Jritis.—The symptoms which this man presents 
are those of iritis, involving but one eye. The 
pupils are differently tinged—The sound one bluish, 
the diseased greenish. The cornea is encircled by 
ared zone, not uniform in color or extent. The 
pupil is irreguiar and contracted ; its edge is ill-de- 
fined from the effusion of lymph upon it. There is 
dimness of vision, and pain over the brow. 

Treatment —The indications are to promote the 
absorption of lymph from the iris, and to dilate the 
pupil. In this case the first is fulfilled by iodide of 
potassium, and the second by atropia. 

This man will not be depleted, bled or cupped. 
It is a false principle to act upon in medicine that 
because a man has iritis, the remedies placed oppo- 
site iritis in the books are invariably to be used. 

Iritis may often be looked upon as a tertiary 
symptom ; the case before shown was of a syphilitic 
diathesis. I mentioned that I should not mercu- 
rialize him. This man hada bubo six years ago, 
but syphilis is not the necessary cause of it. He 
has no other evidence of venereal disease. 


Results of Treatment—Case 1st.—Iritis: negro, 
somewhat improved; no pain; sightimproved; had 
some conjunctivitis. 

Treatment.—Nitrate of silver was applied as a 
sedative. Has been under iodide of potassium, aud 
belladonna externally. Absorption is progressing. 


Case 2d.—Hand crushed between twoships. The 
extremity of the ring finger, which was adherent 
only by skin, has reunited by granulation. 

Treatment.—Flaxseed poultice at first, afterwards 
compression by adhesive strips. 


Case 8d.—Had fracture of both bones of forearm, 
not perfectly firm even now; arm in a sling. No 
splints on, because the deformity had disappeared. 
Splints have nothing to do with the deposit of bone ; 
they only prevent its deposit in an irregular manner 
when the fragments are movable. 


Case 4th.—Fracture of leg, near ankle joint, 
occurred seven weeks ago by baggage crate falling 
on the foot. Walked into the amphitheatre with 
pasteboard splints; nearly well. The cedematous 
swelling of the foot was a source of complaint and 
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inconvenience, to be obviated by cold water douches, 
and bandaging. 


Case 5th.—Fracture of the leg of twelve weeks 
standing. Became compound secondarily. Ab- 
scesses formed and were opened by the knife. 

The bone has here united, like the flesh, by granu- 
lation, and not by a nucleated blastema as in 
immediate union or simple fracture. About to be 
discharged cured. 


Case 6th.—Fracture of the leg, complicated at the 
ankle joint. The malleoli displaced, caused by a 


hogshead rolling upon the leg backwards, the most 
serious fracture, without being compound, that could 
occur in the leg. He has been treated by fracture- 
box, and wiil havea useful limb, with some deformi- 
ty. Walks well, without support. 


Case 7th.—Laceration of the leg. Its preservation 
was at first, doubtful.” A large surface, almost sur- 
rounding the leg, has filled up quite to the level of 
the skin with granulations, and is almost completely 
cicatrized. Some necrosis of the tibia has delayed 
thecure. The swelling of the foot is caused by the 
arrest of venous circulation. He is now able to 
walk. 

The Treatment has been flaxseed poultices and nu- 
tritious diet, with stimulants and tonics. 


Case 8th.—Compound fracture of thigh. Walks 
pretty well, notwithstanding he had fracture of the 
leg previously, with shortening, on the same side. 


June 18TH. 

Hydrocele cured by Seton.—This patient is about 
to be discharged cured. The tunica vaginalis is 
now, I believe, completely obliterated. It has been 
tapped and injected with strong tincture of iodine 
repeatedly by different surgeons previous to this 
operation, which was the introduction of silver wire 
as a seton. 

He had also hydrocele of the cord, which was ope- 
rated on and removed by Dr. Peace. 

The seton should not be allowed to remain in the 
tunica vaginalis more than three days. Applica- 
tions of ice and leadwater and rest, have been ne- 
eessary to reduce the swelling, which has been very 
long in disappearing. 


Resulis of Treatment in Fractures, Four Cases.— 
These patients all walked into the amphitheatre, 
exhibiting various degrees of union and usefulness 
of the limb. 


Case 1st.—Fracture of the leg, been in four weeks. 
Hardly strong enough to bear his weight, but, 
guarded by pasteboard splints, sufficiently firm to 
walk upon with crutches. 
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Case 2d.—Fracture of the thigh. Rather tardy 
union ; has been in three months; some rigidity 
about the joints and cedema of the limb. Had frac- 
ture of the other thigh some years ago; probably a 
tendency to fragilitas ossium. 

The limb has been allowed to remain shortened to 
match its fellow. 


Case 3d.—Fracture of the thigh, occurred at sea. 
Came in three weeks after the accident took place, 
No extending apparatus had been used; the retrac- 
tion could not be remedied. There is an inch and 
three-quarters shortening. 

The peculiarity of the case is the swelling, which 
remains about the seat of fracture, showing the 
abundance of reparative material. The callus is en- 
sheathing and not merely intermediate. 

The limp is very perceptible in his gait, but less 
than would be supposed from so great shortening. 


Case 4th.—Fracture of the leg in a boy. The 
union is more rapid than in adults. He has been in 
three weeks. The fragments do not slide when only 
moderate force is applied to them. 


Knee Joint Disease—Case 1st.--This is the disease 
commonly known as white swelling, a term which has 
nothing definite in it, and often used to conceal igno- 
rance of the disease. It is an inflammation and en- 
largement of the joint without redness. 

This disease is pathognomonic of a certain dia- 
thesis, or of certain depressing influences. The 
name is an unsatisfactory one, no more character- 
istic than red swelling; but it is a popular word, 
and you cannot altogether discard its use. Youcan 
obtain no clear ideas of it until you are obliged to 
examine the interior of the joint. 

White swelling involves a great deal—all the tis- 
sues of the joint, either primarily or secondarily. 
The synovial mémbrane is destroyed by a pulpy, 
gelatinous degeneration. The ligamentous and car- 
tilaginous tissues are also destroyed, not only so far 
as appearance goes, but in their structural forma- 
tion, as shown by the microscope. There is also 
ostitis, and the pain is dependent on this and on 
periostitis. 

This disease is of long duration. The destruction 
or reparation goes on slowly. In this instance it is 
of three years and three months standing. » This 
time is not to be considered the extreme period. 
Six years may be necessary to develop the changes, 
either towards cure or destruction. He has not 
been all the time confined to his bed. The last ag- 
gravation of the disease was occasioned by a fall 
which he received a week before he came into this 
house. 

He has suffered severely from pain, especially 
nocturnal exacerbations, with jerking and spasmodi¢ 
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twitchings when dropping to sleep. The seat of th 
pain he locates, as is usually the case, at the insid 
of the head of the tibia. 


Prognosis.—You should be prepared to express 
You will meet it in 


an opinion on this disease. 
practice not alone in the knee, but in the elbow 
ankle and shoulder. 
fection in its progress, It may terminate in suppu 
ration and discharge of the bones by a tedious pro 


cess through orifices, with hectic, in such cases ne- 


cessitating the removal of the limb. 


Again, it may yield to the proper treatment and 
The prognosis depends much on 


easily get well. 
the constitutional vigor. 


Treatment.—In the treatment there are few ele- 


ments. They are nutrition, position of the limb, 
rest and counter-irritation. 
portive, and should consist of animal food, with 
cod-liver oil, quinine and iron. 


Case 2d.—Duration of disease three years, aggra- 
vated by a fall on the 8th of March; has been more 
or less lame, and refers the pain to the same spot 
as in the last case. He has been in the house but a 
week, and the circumference of the joint has dimin- 
ished half an inch in that time. 

His treatment has been constitutional and local, 
the most nutritious food that he could digest—in 
quantity stopping short of overloading the stomach 
and producing dyspepsia or diarrhcea—porter, qui- 
nine and iron. 

Anodynes for the relief of pain should be used 
with caution They interfere with digestion, and 
in a chronic disease the patient becomes dependent 
on them for his sleep. 

The body and the joint must be placed at rest. 
A white swelling never will get well while the pa- 
tient walks about. Efforts should be gradually 
made to straighten the limb. This attempt should 
be remitted while the joint is painful: but it can be 
straightened, unless there has been complete bony 
fusion. . 

A relapse is often caused while the limb is pro- 
gressing favorably, by too great anxiety to straighten 
it. Too sudden or extreme pressure.made by a 
bandage will renew the worst symptoms, and all has 
to be done over in the treatment. 

The local applications depend on the symptoms 
present. Pain is relieved by an emolient poultice 
which has laudanum combined with it. A liniment 
of chloroform, camphor and tr. of aconite, is often a 
beneficial application. Painting with iodized collo- 
dion is also a useful part of the treatment. 


Fracture of the Lower Jaw.—This patient fell, ten 
days ago, from a platform, striking on his face. He 
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I have said it was a slow af- 


The diet should be sup- 
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His symptoms 


which were dressed with cold water. 
at first were those of concussion. After reaction he 
had a convulsion. He was given a terebinthinat 
enema and a purge of calomel. He is now able to 
walk into the amphitheatre. 

The fracture is between the central incisors, but 
it is not a symphyseal fracture. The symphysis is 
the crown of the arch. It is strengthened by a 
_ | fidge in front and behind, and its fracture is not of 
frequent occurrence. 

The fragments will be secured together by wiring 
the teeth, either the first or second contiguous to 
the fracture. Barton’s bandage for the lower jaw 
was afterwards applied. 


e 
e 


Operation—Double Cataract.—The patient walks 
in with a gait peculiar to cataract. He holds his 
head down to prevent the light from contracting his 
pupils. 

A patient with amaurosis wants the stimulus of 
light, raises his face to it, and sees better on a light 
day. The patient with cataract excludes all the 
light he can, dilates his pupil, and sees best in a 
dark day. 

Cataract is an opacity of the lens or of its capsule. 
An opacity of the pupil is not always cataract, and 
it is importaet always that you should recognize its 
true character. Patients have been operated on for 
cataract who have had only lymph in the pupil, or 
aspot onthe cornea. A dull gray appearance of the 
pupil is often caused by absorption of the pigmentum 
nigrum. 

I prefer the operation by absorption. The aqueous 
humor has a remarkable solvent power. Even pieces 
of metal lodged in the iris will disappear. The 
lens here will not be displaced, but divided or per- 
forated. The needle is introduced about two lines 
behind the cornea, and its point brought in front of 
the lens, behind the posterior portion of the iris. It 
is not to be plunged directly into the circumference 
of the lens. When introduced, it is to be used as 
circumstances may require. If the cataract is hard, 
there will be difficulty in dividing it, and you will 
then have to be contented with merely perforating 
it. If you attempt to chop it into pieces under such 
circumstances, you may dislocate the lens into the 
ante-chamber, and inflammation will be apt to fol- 
low. It is better to repeat the operation than that 
the eye should be lost. 

The operator can best hold one of the lids himself. 
It is to be held so as to slide the cartilage down 
upon the eye. 

The patient has starved himself for the operation 
previous to coming into the house. This is a popu- 
lar idea, now in good measure abandoned. After 
the operation, it is well to avoid a stimulating diet. 
He should be confined in a dark room, with restricted 





received some contusions about the eye and temple, 


diet. 
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atledical Societies. 


THE NATIONAL DENTAL CONVENTION. 


Agreeable to instructions, the delegates sent by 
the Dental Societies and Dental Colleges in the 
United States to the National Dental Convention, met 
at 8 o’clock, on Wednesday evening, Aug. 3d, 1859, 
at Niagara Falls, to determine upon the expediency 
of forming a National Dental Association upon a 
representive basis. 

On motion of Dr. H. J. McKetzops, of St. Louis, 
Dr. W. W. Aiport, of Chicago, was elected Chair- 
man of the Convention, and Dr. J. Tart, of Cincin- 
nati, Secretary. 

In entering upon the discharge of his duties, the 
Chairman stated the object of the meeting, and re- 
marked that whilst it was a matter of regret that 
the number of societies in the country was so limit- 
ed, it was gratifying to find such a fair representa- 
tion present from the existing associations. He 
then requested the Secretary to read the memorial 
that had started this movement. 


MEMORIAL. 

The undersigned practitioners of Denistry, be- 
lieving that a National Association of Dentists, com- 
posed of Delegates from State, county and local 
societies, and Dental Colleges, would be calculated 
to promote the best interests of the profession, re- 
spectfully suggest to the Dental Societies and Col- 
leges throughout the country, the proprieiy of elect- 
ing delegates to meet in Convention at the Falls of 
Niagara, on the first Wednesday of August, 1859, 
for the purpose of forming, if the assembled dele- 
gates shall deem it expedient, a National Associa- 
tion, upon a representative basis. 

After the memorial had been read, a committee 
of three was appointed by the Chair, to examine the 
credentials of the delegates present: Dr. J. L. Sues- 
serott, of Chambersburg, Pa., Dr. Wm. M. Wright, 
of Pittsburg and Dr. Jas. Taylor, of Cincinnati, con- 
stituted the committee. The credentials having been 
examined and found satisfactory, the committee re- 
ported that representatives were present from the 
Ohio and Pennsylvania Colleges of Dental Surgery, 
and eight Dental Societies located in different 
States of the Union. The report was accepted. 

The following was then offered by Dr. J. H. 
McQu11tEx, of Philadelphia : 

Resolved, That a committee, composed of one 
member from each delagation present, be appointed 
to draft a Constitution and submit the same to this 
Convention, its final adoption to be left until the 
next annual meeting. 

Several amendments were offered, but the original 
resolution prevailed, with the slight modification 
that the Committee should consist of three members. 
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Drs. J. H. McQuillen, of Pa., Wm. M. Wright, and 
Jos. Richardson, of Ohio, were appointed the Com- 
mittee. 

On motion, the meeting adjourned to assemble 
at 4 o’clock, on the following afternoon. 

At the adjourned meeting held the next day— 

The Committee on Constitution offered a report, of 
which the following is a brief summary: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN— 

The Committee appointed by this Convention to 
draft a Constitution, beg leave to report that they 
have attended to the duty assigned them, and would 
respectfully offer the following plan of organization, 
trusting that its imperfections and shortcomings 
may be remedied by your reflections and the judg- 
ment of those who shall participate in the final 
adoption of a constitution for the proposed Associa- 
tion. A due regard for our own reputation, as well 
as a just appreciation of the rights of others, make 
it obligatory that we should state, and desire the 
same to be placed upon record, that the plan of 
organization we submit to you is based upon a con- 
stitution that was framed by some of the brightest 
and best minds of our country after years of delibe- 
ration. We refer to that of the American Medical 
Association. 

The plan proposes that membership with the 
association be held either as a delegate from a 
Dental College or Society, as a member by invi- 
tation, or as a permanent member. The offi- 
cers necessary to such an association are to be 
elected each year. The association to be divided 
into sections or committees to expedite business and 
to afford opportunities for a thorough consideration 
of the different departments that are embraced in 
the science and art of Dentistry. The Committees 
are, of Arrangements, of Publication, on Prize 
Essays, on Scientific Investigation, (embracing Ana- 
tomy, Physiology, Microscopy, and Chemistry,) on 
Dental Surgery, on Mechanical Dentistry, and on 
Dental Education and Dental Literature. The trans- 
actions to be published annually at the expense of 
the association. 

After the report of the committee had been read, 
on motion of Dr. McKetuoprs it was received by the 


Convention. 

Dr Jas. Taytor then moved that the report be 
recommitted, with instructions to mature and amend 
it if necessary, and publish it in the Dental Journals 
as early as next November. Adopted. 

Dr. J. L Suesserorr offered the two following 
resolutions, which were adopted. 

Resolved, That this Association suggest to the 
Dental practitioners residing in sections of the coun- 
try where there are no local or State Societies the 
propriety of forming such associations, and electing 
delegates to meet this convention at its next session. 

Resolved, That this convention hold its next 
meeting in Washington city, on the last Tuesday in 
July, 1860, at 12 M. 

Dr. Jas. TayLor was requested by the Chair to 
procure suitable accommodations for the next meet- 
ing. 

On motion of Dr. J. Tart, it was resolved that 
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five persons be appointed to prepare and read essays 
at the next meeting. Each person to select his own 
subject. 

The Chair appointed Drs. Taft, McQuillen, Rich- 
ardson, Watt, and Buckingham, to prepare essays 

On motion of Dr. Jas. Taytor, it was 

Resolved, That the delegates to the convention to 
be held in July next must be practitioners of Dental 
Surgery, and that each college be entitled to send 
one representative, and each association one dele- 
gate for every five members. 

On motion, adjourned. 
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Hebielvs and Book Rotices. 


Tue AcTION OF MEDICINES IN THE System; or ‘* On 
the mode in which Therapeutic Agents introduced 
into the Stomach produce their peculiar effects on the 
Animal Economy.” Being the prize essay to which 
the Medical Society of London awarded the 
Fothergillian gold medal for MDCCCLII. By 
Frederick William Headland, M. D., etc., etc. 
Third edition, revised and enlarged. pp. 463. 
Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 185°, 








This is one of the really good works on 
medicine that has been published within the 
past few yeas. Any intelligent observer who 
can throw light upon the mode in which reme- 
dies act on the animal economy, and thus aid 
in firmly establishing principles which shall be 
reliable guides in their administration, does 
the profession of medicine a signal service. 

The practice of medicine has, with no in- 
considerable show of justice, been liable to the 
charge of empiricism, more, we believe, how- 
ever, on account of the ignorance and indo- 
lence of its votaries than because it had no 
claim whatever to being a positive science. 
There are certain starting points in the action 
of therapeutic agents on the animal economy, 
as is evident to the most superficial observer, 
that are as “ positive” as anything finite can 
be, and these, if the profession is true to itself, 
may eventually be made the foundation stones 
of a science that will shower untold blessings 
upon the human family. As an evidence of 
this, we have but to point to the work before 
us. 

This essay was called forth seven years 
since by a prize in the gift of the Medical So- 
ciety of London, since which time it has 
passed through three editions, thus affording 
evidence of its merit, and of increasing appre- 
ciation on the part of the profession for works 
on medical philosophy. 

To practice medicine empirically is so easy 
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a thing, and the inducements to do so are, on 
account of the credulity of mankind, so great, 
that it requires some decision of character to 
coolly sit down with a book like this, which 
investigates the reasons why rhubarb, jalap 
and senna purge, or ipecac. vomits, or opium 
narcotises, or ether quiets, while strychnia 
stimulates nervous action. But, after all, this 
is just what the practitioner of medicine should 
know, if he desires to practice intelligently and 
ereditably to himself and to the advantage of 
his suffering fellow creatures. The conscien- 
tious physician will find in Dr. Headland’s 
book a vast fund of knowledge that will, if 
properly used, elevate him so far above the in- 
dolent aud ignorant empiric that the public 
will be compelled to acknowledge his superior 
claims to confidence and support. 

After some Introductory Remarks, our 
author, in chap. 2, presents some of the more 
important Classifications of Medicines, and 
the Opinions of Authors respecting their Ac- 
tion. In chap. 3, which comprises the bulk of 
the volume, (309 out of 463 pages,) he treats 
under ten propositions of the General Modes 
of Action of Therapeutic Agents introduced 
into the Stomach; and chap. 4 treats of The 
Action of some of the more important Medi- 
cines in Particular. A large amount of new 
matter hus been added to the present edition, 
most of which comes under the last chapter. 

In comparing the present with the preceding 
edition, we observe a decided improvement in 
typographical execution and the quality of the 
paper used. 

In conclusion, we cannot but express the 
hope that our readers will a// add this valuable 
work to their libraries, and study its con- 
tents diligently. Let them become thoroughly 
grounded in THE PRINCIPLES of medical sci- 
ence, and the details will follow as a matter of 
necessity, if they are what every physician 
should be—practical men. 





Tue Puystictan’s Visitine List, Diary, AND Boox 
or ENGAGEMENTS, For 1860. Philadelphia; Lind- 
say & Blakiston, No. 25 S. Sixth street. 


The “ Visiting List” has become an indis- 
pensable necessity to almost every physician in 
this city, and as soon as its convenience and 
utility are generally understood, no practi- 
tioner in city or country will be without one. 

It presents a daily record of patients, and is 
a compact and systematic way of making ori- 
ginal entries, which would stand as legal evi- 
dence of the same. Its size makes it conve- 
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nient to be carried in the pocket, and it is 
bound in durable style. 

For durability, neatness, portability, and 
general arrangement it has no equal. 

We give it an early notice, that all may find 
time to order it. Price, from 50 cents to $1.25, 
according to size and binding. 





Editorial, 


THE SEA SHORE IN THE AUTUMN. 


The time is almost at hand when the “ sea- 
son” at most of our popular watering places 
will close. The keen air of the mountain 
resort will warn the sojourner to leave; the 
now deserted halls at the frequented springs 
will present no more attractions, the ramble 
of the tourist will be ended, and the very few 
weeks, allotted for the annual rustic pilgrim- 
age of fashion, will be over. 

It is to be regretted that the time which 
custom has apportioned for summer recreation 
is so brief. For the invalid now to return 
and exchange an invigorating ocean or moun- 
tain breeze for the sultry and oppressive 
atmosphere waich usually prevails in the city 
during this and the coming month, may be 
very prejudicial to him. “The short period of 
the general ‘ stampede” may also be neither 
convenient, nor its bustle and crowding very 
agreeable to every one. 

The Sea Shore continues longest and latest 
in the season to present its natural attractions 
and genial atmosphere to the invalid. We 
have the advantage of having near us at least 
one delightful sea-side resort which is not 
made lonely by desertion even in the month 
of October; and which is very accessible, and 
unsurpassed for its accommodations and splen- 
did dashing surf. During the month of 
September the water at Atlantic City is known 
to be warmer than at any other time, and the 
increased means of recreatiun for those whose 
diversions lead them in the healthful pursuit 
of either fin or feather, the shooting and fish- 
ing season then coming on, add to the many 
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attractions. The dryness of the air, for which 
Atlantic City is remarkable, continues through 
the autumn, and the place is entirely exempted 
from those sea-fogs which produce so much 
inconvenience at most other resorts on our 
coast. 

Sea bathing may be advantageously con- 
tinued through the month of October. On the 


subject of bathing late in the fall, Dr. Bell, in 
his learned work on Bathing, makes the follow- 
ing remarks :— 

‘¢ Even when the weather becomes cool, and 
the temperature of the water is undoubtedly 
lower than during the summer, it is a matter 
of experience and observation that some persons 
prefer the autumnal season for their bathing. 
They allege that the shock is greater and the 
reaction correspondingly prompt and more 
decided. Hence we may infer that the more 
robust and sanguine, and those whose ailments 
are associated with, if not kept up by consider- 
able excitement of the general system, or even 
of a particular organ, may find their advantage 
in autumnal bathing. Were this latter more 
the practice, not to say the fashion, among us 
as it is in England, and to a limited extent in 
France, the full hygienic as well as the thera- 
peutical effects of sea bathing might be partici- 
pated in by a much larger number of persons.” 

Beside the bathing, the ever pure air from 
the sea continues during the autumn as tem- 
perate and as balmy as it is at an earlier season. 
So we admonish those who are still enervated, 
or who have been detained at home during the 
temporary flight of fashion from the metropolis, 
that there is still time and a place to enjoy all 
the beneficial and rational pleasures of the 
shore. 





The N. Y. Med. Press, publishes a long 
article copied from a Philadelphia newspaper, 
showing the acknowledged commercial superi- 
ority of New York. This is offered as an 
argument as to the attractiveness of that city to 
medical students. But fortunately, students 
in seeking a medical education desire neither 
to buy, sell, or be sold. New York is a great 
city of shop-keepers, with a dense population 
packed into about one third of the space of 
Philadelphia and crowded into less than half 
the number of dwelling-houses. 





AUC 
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qderiscope, 
FOREIGN. . 
From the German by L. Exssere, M. D., of N. Y. 
(Continued from page 848.) 


Report on Staphyloma Posterius.—II. As 
to the symptomatology we may, with Noizet 
and Geissler,* follow Prof. Jiéger, who de- 
scribes three stages of the disease : 

Ist stage. The eyes easily fire, and after 
fixation on any object for a little while, they 
water, and a painful sensation of tension is 
felt in the depth of the orbit. Recognition 
of objects is, however, as yet perfect. The 
large majority of those affected; are short- 
sighted; while myopy may have existed alone 
for a longer or shorter period, and the pa- 
tient may see quite well by the aid of his 
spectacles. But soon, even with this aid, close 
vision cannot be long continued; stronger 
glasses occasion, after a dubious improvement, 
still sooner and greater fatigue, pain in the 
eye, slight congestion, misty sight of objects, 
without distinct outlines, are then complained 
of, especially by all who, from their occupa- 
tion, must bring the eye very near the objects; 
in one word, most of the symptoms of asthe- 
nopy (hebetudo visus) are superadded to those 
of myopy. If the patient does not have to 
use the eye for fine work, he may notice only 
a moderate diminution of the visual distance; 
such a person is, altogether but very seldom 
affected with this disease,and never to any ex- 
tent, unless affected by some other lesion, pri- 
marily, in the posterior part of the eye. 

Beside’ the subjective symptoms mentioned, 
careful observation will reveal a somewhat 
dilated pupil, and particularly a remarkable 
enlargement of the anteriorchamber. Yet all 
these symptoms can give rise to a more or less 
strong suspicion only ; diagnosis must be 
founded entirely on opthalmoscopic examina- 
tion. 

In the inverted image, the papilla of the 
optic nerve is seen, through the still transpa- 
Tent media of the eye, to be horizontally 
broader, the outer half of its naturally circular 
boundary being extended, and, indeed, quite 
indistinct. The retinal vessels show unchanged. 
In the upright image there can be distin- 
guished (with a Jéiger’s opthalmoscope, which 
magnifies 24 times) a reddish-yellow colora- 
tion of the papilla, and close to it, on its outer 
side, a small half-moon shaped figure, distin- 
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guishable from the papilla by its lighter, i. e. 
plainly whiter color. The central vessels run- 
ning across are seen to have undergone no 
change. The outer convex curvature (i. e. 
that turned towards the macula lutea) is regu- 
lar, and does not surround quite half of the 
circumference of the optic nerve. At the limits 
of the macula lutea, the choroid has its usual 
(or even a somewhat deeper) redness. 


2d stage. Short-sightedness has increased 
very markedly. In an exceptional instance of 
the disease, related by von Griife, occurring in 
one eye of a presbyopic person, while the 
other remained far-sighted, extraordinary as- 
thenopy, which concave glasses only increased, 
was present, together with severe headache, 
misty vision, etc. Usually, however, sight re- 
mains perfectly distinct through this stage, but 
great pain in the eye is felt very soon on look- 
ing at objects in close proximity. The pupil 
is greatly dilated, but reacts normally; the 
anterior chamber of the eye, though the cor- 
nea has remained normal, is much enlarged. 
If the patient looks strongly inwards, the an- 
tero-posterior diameter of the eyeball can be 
seen to be increased, and it is possible, some- 
times, to see even a bluish spot at the poste- 
rior part of the bulb glimmer through. The 
amount of increase in diameter may be ap- 
proximately measured, as suggested by von 
Griife. Have the eye turned very much in- 
wards, and let the lids be gently closed; place 
one point of a pair of compasses, that may be 
guarded with a bit of cork, on the eye, corres- 
ponding to the centre of the cornea, and the 
other exactly upon the external commissure of 
the lids, pressing it towards the bottom of the 
bulb; and compare the distance the two points 
are apart, with the normal antero-posterior 
diameter of the eyeball (283—24 m’mtr— 
0.906—0.945 Engl. inch). To the touch the eye 
is much harder than normally. It is moved 
outwards with some difficulty. 

The ophthalmoscope shows in the inverted 
picture a shining white reflection from the 
inner and upper lines of the optic nerve, while 
the papilla is dim and barely distinguishable. 
The crescent shaped figure seen in the first 
stage, is still present, sometimes even en- 
larged—only towards its convex border how- 
ever, hence, resembling a truncated cone, the 
curved base of which surrounds the optic 
nerve, the apex looking towards the macula 
lutea. The retina is still normal. In the 
upright picture, the papilla has a pink appear- 
ance, the white speck strongly contrasting with 
it. If the latter be sharply defined, and sur- 
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rounded by the deep red color of the choroid, 
it is a favorable sign, since it indicates a sta- 
tionary condition. If, on the contrary, its 
contours are faint, irregular or scalloped, with 
strongly pigmented portions of choroid in the 
notches, the disease is pursuing an acute 
course, and will rapidly involve healthy struc- 
ture. The retinal vessels are quite distinct in 
front of the white speck, their smallest 
branches are beautifully visible; but after 
passing the limits of the speck they disappear, 
as if they abruptly entered deeper parts. The 
purely optical illusion here present, must not 
lead us to suppose a hypersemia of the retinal 
vessels to exist. The macula lutea, notwith- 
standing the white speck is so near to it, is still 
in tact: hence it may be understood why, in 
spite of the progressing resorption of the sub- 
stance of the choroid, vision is preserved. 
Even though the retina be less sensitive here, 
the white speck can render sight indistinct no 
more than the entrance of the optic nerve : in 
both cases judgment supplies what is deficient. 
Only when the degeneration has reached quite 
close to the macula lutea do patients ever com- 
plain of a dark shadow spreading over the 
field of vision, on the outside of the object 
viewed, and in this case sometimes also of 
being blinded with colored outlines. In seve- 
ral instances on record the patients could point 
out quite accurately the point where visual 
power ended. Liquifaction of the vitreous 
body is sometimes ushered in during this 
stage, but little as yet, however, impairing 
sight. 

3d Stage-——The secondary phenomena of 
the disease now leave the back ground. The 
patients have long given up the recognition of 
small objects, near by, even with the aid of 
concave spectacles, on account of the severity 
of the fatigue and pain following. Now, even 
without fixing the eye on any object, they 
complain of changeable obscuration of vision, 
of great sensitiveness to light, and of pheno- 
mena of blinding, depending doubtless on 
sclerotic reflection. Subjective appearances of 
light, dark points and nebular masses are 
found in the field of vision besides. The 
pupil is now very much dilated and re-acts 
slowly. The anterior chamber is very deep. 
The axis of vision on fixation passes by to the 
inner side of the object, since on account of 
the posterior sclerotic protuberance convergent 
strabismus has been developed. The bluish 
spot on the posterior part of the bulb on turn- 
ing the eye in, is now more distinctly and 
easily visible. The ophthalmoscope reveals the 
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vitreous body more or less obscured. Instead 
of the conical white speck there is now an al- 
most egg-round, shining, white, larger speck 
visible, the papilla of the optic nerve is irre- 
gularly bounded, and the speck itself deeply 
scolloped with masses of pigment in the inlets. 
The inner semi-circumference of the optic 
nerve now also plainly shows a small white 
speck. Besides numerous very small white 
specks are seen in every direction, especially 
in the neighborhood of the macula lutea, 
which by this time is entirely involved in the 
morbid process. The tissue of the «choroid 
being, however, not entirely atrophied these 
little white spots have not the characteristic 
reflection as the staphylome proper.—( To be 
concluded in next No.) 





Excision of the Knee-Joint.—The Lancet 
says: Mr. Price has been fortunate enough to 
obtain what scem to be very reliable details of 
this operation, and from these it appears that 
the operation has been adopted on one hun- 
dred and sixty occasions since its revival by 
Mr. Ferguson, and that of this number thirty- 
two, or twenty per cent. have proved fatal. 
Now, if it be true that only one in five patients 
submitted to this severe operation has died, 
and that the majority of the remainder have 
recovered with a useful limb, it would seem 
that surgeons cannot often be warranted in 
amputating limbs for disease of the articular 
surfaces ; for certainly the proportion of deaths 
after amputation is as great, if not greater 
than this; and moreover, no mechanical ap- 
pliance can prove a substitute for a limb only 
slightly shortened, and well knit at the knee. 





“ Lead Colic :’” its treatment by “ Faradi- 
sation,” and its Pathology.—In the Paris 
correspondence of the Medical Times and 
Gazette of July 23d, we find the following on 
the treatment of lead colic by electricity by 
induction, or Faradisation as it is now com- 
monly called. 

A house-painter, aged 34, was admitted a 
few days ago, laboring under all the symptoms 
of lead colic. It was his third attack. The 
first occurred as far back as 1843, and lasted 
eight days; the second took place three years 
ago, and he was then under treatment for 
month. For some weeks prior to admission 
on the present occasion he suffered from un- 
easiness, with dull pains in the stomach and 
bowels. These pains assumed an acute char- 
acter only two days before his entry into the 
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hospital, and were accompanied with nausea | 


and vomiting. At the visit, and when first 
seen by M. Briquet, he was writhing with pain 
and constantly changing his position in bed. 
During the paroxysms, between which the in- 
tervals were but short, he lay on his face with 
the knees drawn up. There was considerable 
hardness and retraction of the abdomen, ren- 
dering it impossible for him to assume the 
erect position, The pain was not confined to 
the abdomen, but extended to the muscles of 
the chest, as well as to the lower extremities, 
—in the latter he complained of a feeling of 
numbness. The pain was, however, most 
acute along the course of the rectus muscle of 
the left side, and over the hypogastric region 
on that side. The features were contracted, 
and expressive of great suffering, but there 
was neither fever nor constipation. After a 
very short interrogatory, M. Briquet, having 
no doubt as to the nature of the affection, pro- 
posed the immediate application of electricity. 
The pain being, as we have already stated, 
more severe over the left and lower portion of 
the abdomen, he selected this spot for the 
Faradisation, which was conducted as follows : 
—A wet sponge was attached to one of the 
wires of the apparatus, while a metalic brush 
was attached to the other. These, it may be 
remarked, are the appliances in use when the 
Faradisation is to be confined to the skin. The 
sponge was then placed in contact with the 
body at the superior portion of the left rectus 
muscle of the abdomen, while the metallic 
brush was passed over that part of it where 
the pain was most severe. The machine, 
which at first was but feeble, was made by 
degrees to attain its maximum of intensity, 
and as it increased in power the brush was 
passed more and more rapidly over the skin, 
until it produced a considerable amount of 
redness. The operation lasted precisely three 
minutes and a half, at the end of which every 
symptom of colic had disappeared, and the 
patient who on admission was doubled up dur- 
ing the paroxysms, was now able to stand 
erect, and walk about the ward with the most 
perfect ease and altogether free from pain. 
Of course, it will occur to all who have had 
any experience in this peculiar affection, as it 
did to ourselves, that the mere removal of the 
local pain is not all that is indicated in its 
treatment; and hence that electricity applied, 
as described above, can only be viewed in the 
light of a palliative, other remedies being ne- 
cessary for the elimination of the lead with 
which the system is supposed to be charged, 
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and on the presence of which the colicky pains 
are presumed to depend. This is no doubt 
true ; but the removal of one of the most pain- 
ful and most alarming symptoms by such a 
simple and speedy process as that of Faradi- 
sation is, from the novelty of the measure by 
which it was accomplished, not unworthy of 
attention. 

The question naturally occurs, Faradisation 
being merely palliative, and the exciting cause 
of the colics still in operation on the system, 
are these latter liable to return? On this 
point we can speak most decidedly as well 
from our own observation as from the state- 
ment of M. Briquet, whose experience in the 
treatment of this affection has been extensive. 
In only one of the cases, which we have ob- 
served, was a second Faradisation necessary, 
the others having been completely cured of 
their colics by one “ séance” only. M. Bri- 
quet’s experience in somewhere about a hun- 
dred cases carefully observed by him, goes to 
prove that a relapse is by no means common, 
and if it does take place, it is generally after 
an interval of five or six hours; but that if 
the patient pass twenty-four hours without any 
return of the colicky pains, no further Faradi- 
sation will be necessary. Having got rid of 
the most urgent and the most alarming symp- 
tom of this disease by means of Faradisation, 
the medical, or rather the constitutional, treat- 
ment employed by M. Briquet with a view to 
the elimination of the lead, is extremely sim- 
ple, as compared, at least, with the medication 
generally in use. 

* * * * Tt is as follows,—the Faradisation 
terminated, a sulphur bath is ordered, which 
is repeated every second day during the pa- 
tient’s sojourn in the Hospital. He is ordered 
to drink every day about four pints of lemon- 
ade, to which are added from thirty to forty 
drops of dilute sulphuric acid. A gum potion 
is also prescribed, containing from thirty to 
forty grains of alum ; and each night, or every 
alternate night, as the case may be, a pill is 
ordered containing one grain of the watery ex- 
tract of opium. It will doubtless appear sin- 
gular, seeing that obstinate constipation is so 
frequently a concomitant of this disease, that 
in this treatment there exists no element of a 
laxative nature. Purgatives he never pres- 
cribes, and rarely ever has recourse to an 
enema. In almost all cases he has remarked 
that the bowels begin to act spontaneously 
from one to three days after the Faradisation 
has accomplished the removal of the abdomi- 
nal pains. The object of this treatment is 
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simply the elimination of the toxique principle 
from the system; it exercises no influence 
whatever over the colics, nor is it intended to 
do so. 

Pathology.—Seeing that the first part of the 
treatment, namely, the removal of the pain of 
the abdomen by means of Faradisation is some- 
what novel, it may not be amiss to inquire 
here on what pathological grounds it is foun- 
ded.. Among the earlier pathologists there 
existed little or no difference touching the seat 
of this affection: all of them referred it to the 
digestive tube either in part, or throughout its 
entire extent. 

* * * Giacomini, of Padua, discarding all 
the prevailing theories in regard to the origin 
of the pain, was the first to enunciate the views 
we now see acted on by M. Briquet, to wit, 
that the pain in lead colic has its seat not in 
the digestive tube at all, but in the muscular 
parietes of the abdomen and the diaphragm. 
This same opinion we find hinted at, although 
not formally expressed, by Andral, Grisolle, 
and others whose attention has been specially 
directed to this malady. M. Briquet’s reasons 
for bis faith in the theory of Giacomini are 
founded on the following observations :—If, 
during the examination of a patient suffering 
under lead colic, moderate pressure be exer- 
cised over the abdomen, by means of the fin- 
gers, in such a manner as to affect only the 
skin and the subjacent muscles, without inter- 
fering with the more deeply-seated parts, acute 
pain will be produced identical in its character 
with that experienced during a paroxysm of 
colic. Again, if pressure be exerted over the | 
abdominal muscles at poinis under which the | 
intestinal canal does not run, as, for example, | 
over the crest of the ilium, an acute pain will 
invariably be the result. These two reasons 
taken in connection with the extension of the 
pain to the muscles of the back and limbs, 
which is often observed in painters’ colic, he 
considers conclusive as to the purely muscular 
character of the pains. The constipation, he 
believes, has no connection whatever with the 
abdominal pain, as it sometimes persists for 
days after the latter has been removed by Fa- 
radisation. The nausea and vomiting he re- 
gards also as purely sympathetic, depending, 
it may be, on the extreme sensibility of the 
muscles, and this opinion derives countenance | 
from the fact that these symptoms invariably 
disappear when the hypereesthesia has been 
removed. 

* * * Tn the treatment, by Faradisation, of 
the abdominal pains, or colics as they are 
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erroneously designated, if M. Briquet’s theory 
be a correct one, it may not be uninteresting 
here to inquire what is the modus operandi of 
the electricity. Does the Faradisation, by in- 
troducing into the system some peculiar modi- 
fying influence, restore the nervous energy to 
its normal condition, which the poison of the 
lead may have diminished or deranged, and so 
put an end to the hyperesthesia or preter- 
natural sensibility of the muscles? Evidently 
no; because, granting the pain to have its 
seat in the muscles, as maintained by Briquet, 
the end would be better and more speedily 
accomplished by the direct Faradisation of 
these muscles, Again, are we to attribute to 
the electricity so introduced into the skin, an 
anzesthetic or deadening influence on the ner- 
vous filaments which supply the muscles? To 
this M. Briquet also says, No. Faradisation, 
according to him, acts purely and simply asa 
revulsive in this affection, and is perhaps one 
of the most powerful agents of this class which 
we possess. For this reason, the skin is Fa- 
radised until it becomes red, and almost inva- 
riably as soon as the redness is produced the 
abdominal pains immediately disappear. Some- 
times this operation requires great firmness on 
the part of the operator, and no small amount 
of endurance and courage on the part of the 
patient, the pain experienced being excessive, 
as evidenced by the cries and efforts of the 
patient to escape from the hands of the opera- 
tor. The amount of suffering should, however, 
prove no objection to the process, as the Fara- 
disation can be perfectly carried out while the 
patient is under the influence of chloroform, 
the peculiar action of which does not, we be- 
lieve, interfere, in any way, with the curative 
effects of the electricity. 


AMERICAN. 

Training of a Pugilist.—The following ex- 
tract from a New York sporting paper, shows 
the care and attention paid by the trainers of 
prize-fighters to their diet and exercise. If as 
much care was taken by every one to use pro- 
per diet, and to live within the bounds of 
moderation, we would be a much more hardy 
and long-lived race. It was but a few days 
after Heenan and Morrissey pounded each 
other to a jelly, last spring, that we read in 
the papers of their perambulating the country 
to show how they did it; whereas, if they 
had gone into the fight in the “ condition” 
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that many are, who are the subjects of acci- 
dents and come into the hands of the surgeon, 
at their residences or in our hospitals, they 
could scarcely have survived their injuries. In- 
temperance in eating and drinking will account 
for many fatal results of injuries. 

‘‘ Norton rises at six o’clock every morning, 
and immediately starts off for a walk of from 
three to five miles, at a good round pace, at- 
tended by his trainers. On his return he is 
well rubbed down with coarse towels, till a 
healthy glow diffuses itself all over his body. 
He then works at the pulleys, which, with the 
walk, gives him a splendid appetite for break- 
fast, which he eats at eight o’clock. The re- 
past consists of a good, solid porter house 
steak, with fat or seasoning of any kind, save 
salt, dry toast, and a cup of tea without sugar 
or milk. After breakfast he takes a rest for 
fifteen or twenty minutes, to allow the food to 
settle in his stomach. He then starts off 
on another walk of about ten or twelve miles, 
to Kingsbridge, returning by way of High 
Bridge He gets back by eleven o’clook, ina 


fine perspiration, when he is again rubbed 
down, after which he puts on a suit of dry 
‘clothes. At twelve he dines off a mutton chop, 


steak, or broiled chicken—never more than 
one dish. Care is taken, as at breakfast, that 


the dish shall be dressed with Spartan-like. 


simplicity. As before, dry toast accompanies 
the dish. He is allowed no potatoes, nor vege- 
tables of any kind. Sometimes currant bread 
is substituted for the toast. His drink at din- 
ner is a tumbler of sherry wine and water, or 
a glass of good old ale—never both. He 
drinks no water during the day, but quenches 
his thirst entirely with sherry and water, or 
ale. Dinner over, he rests for half an hour, 
after which he rows on the river, thus exer- 
cising another set of muscles. Rowing is said 
to affurd exercise to the entire muscular sys- 
tem, and therefore to be superior to all other 
exercises in pugilistic training. About four 
o’clock he returns, when the shampooing oper- 
ation is again performed, with as much par- 
ticularity as if he were a valuable and high- 
mettled charger. He then takes a turn with 
the gloves with one of his trainers till tea is 
ready, at six o’clock. His meal is an exact 
copy of his breakfast, and is dressed and eaten 
on the same scientific principles. He then 
walks about to keep his legs in play till bed 
time, when he washes himself, and is again 
rubbed down. At nine o’clock he retires to 
hed, and enjoys a pleasant sleep till six next 
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morning, when the same routine is gone over 
again. 

His exercises are varied by occasionally 
jumping in the sack to keep the muscles of his 
feet and legs in play, and he sometimes pum- 
mels away at the stuffed bag, and exercises 
with the dumb-bells.” 


Child with a Collossal Head.— The Auburn 
Advertiser gives the following account of this 
monstrosity: ‘The child is two and a half 
years old, and apparently in good health. Its 
body and limbs are of the ordinary size of a 
child at that age, and well formed ; but the 
head is a wonder, being enormously enlarged, 
measuring 30 inches directly around it, and 
32 inches over it from the front of the chin, 
and 28% inches measuring from the occiput 
around the forehead. The head is still grow- 
ing, and its parents informed us that it had 
increased 5 inches in circumference in one 
year. The ‘ general health,’ as we have stated, 
is good; the child is bright and intelligent, 
but by no means philosophic, which the head 
would seem to indicate. It is free from those 
stupid, drowsy attacks experienced by those 
suffering from diseases of the brain. The child 
is the most perfect /usus nature that we have 
ever seen.” 


Marriages of Consanyuinity.—In a very 
well written and interesting article in the Bos- 
ton Medical and Surgical Journal for July 
14th, Dr. John Bell of New York, questions 
the reliability of the statistics of Devay, Be- 
miss and others, on the evil effects of marriages 
of consanguinity. Dr. Bell shows that Devay, 
collecting statistics in a country (France) where 
the popular prejudice was that sterility is the 
most prominent result of such marriages, 
found a very large proportion of sterile mar- 
riages, while Dr. Bemiss, collecting bis statis- 
tics in this country, where the popular pre- 
judice points to some mental or physical im- 
perfection in offspring, the result showed such 
to be the case in a very marked degree. At 
the same time, Devay observed no marked 
mental or physical imperfections, nor did Dr. 
Bemiss discover any large proportion of sterile 
marriages. Dr. Bell gives the statistics of 


twelve families in a small town of less than 


six hundred inhabitants, nine of whom were 
marriages of first cousins, and three of second 
cousins. There were no cases of sterility, and 
though the families had not all done having 
children, there were fifty-three. Two were 
still-born, two had hare-lip, to which, how- 
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ever, there was a hereditary predisposition ; 
twenty-two of the children died, only ten of 
them, (including the still-born,) before the age 
of five years. Five of the deaths were occa- 
sioned by scrofulous diseases. This result 
exhibits nothing to support any of the popular 
notions in regard to such marriages. 

There is no question that there is so much 
popular prejudice in regard to these marriages, 
that it is exceedingly difficult to obtain reliable 
statistics on the subject. Of the instances of 
marriages of this kind that have come under 
our own observation, we have not noticed any 
marked results tending to establish the popu- 
lar notions in regard to them. In one in- 
stance of the intermarriage of cousins, out of a 
family of several children, one daughter was 
epileptic, while the other children showed 
marked vigor of intellect. True, it was com- 
monly reported that one of the sons was a 
‘“‘hemaphrodite,” but we believe without the 
slightest ground other than the popular pre- 
judice in regard to such marriages. Te after- 
wards married, but whether he has had children 
or not, we are unable to say. Another son 
married an own cousin, by whom he had 
children, and we never heard of any physical 
or mental incapacity in regard to any of them, 
and think there was none. 

In collecting statistics on this subject, medi- 
cal men should not lose sight of the popular 
prejudices, and should take pains to make per- 
sonal observations as far as practicable, and 
sift thoroughly the reports of others. We 
commend the perusal of Dr. Bell’s article to 
those who are interested in this subject. 


Tedical Aetus. 


The London Hospitals.—Dr. Fenner says in 
a letter to the N. O. Med. News and Gaz.— 
“The amount of charity extended to the 
afflicted poor of London is almost beyond cal- 
culation, and reflects great honor upon the 
liberality of her wealthy citizens. All the great 
hospitals are free to the poor ; but besides these 
there are eighty-eight free dispensaries and 
other medical institutions of various kinds, 
devoted entirely to the relief of the poor. 
From the Medical Directory I learn that in 
only twenty-one of these institutions the average 
number of patients for a single year was up- 
ward of one hundred and ninety thousand. 
In a single one, the Metropolitan Free Hospi- 
tal, the average number of patients for a year, 
was fifty thousand.” 


PERISCOPE—MEDICAL NEWS. 
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A Ladies’ Association for the Diffusion of 
Sanitary Knowledge, has been recently formed 
in London. The Lancet says.—“ the Society 
originated with a few ladies who believed that 
in the majority of cases the principal cause of 
a low physical condition was ignorance of the 
laws of health.” They have issued more than 


twenty thousand tracts upon the management 
of children. 


The American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. The Scientific American 
says,—That respectable body of scientific per- 
sons who meet annually for the purpose of 
ventilating their opinions on various highly 
interesting subjects, assembled on the 3d inst., 
at Springfield, Mass. The first business would 
seem to have been a convention among those 
savans who are anxious for distinction by having 
a string of capital letters after their name; 
and as the present name is too long, and A. A. 
A. 8S. would not look particularly well as a tail 
to “‘ Professor,” it is proposed to change the 
name of the association to the “ American 
Scientific Society,’—A. S. S. ! 


How to Prevent Sun-stroke.—During the last 
few weeks, cases of sun-stroke have been unu- 
sually numerous. A prophylactic remedy has 
been suggested, which consists in placing a 
freshly cut cabbage leaf in the inside of the 
hat each morning, by which means, it is said, 
the head will continue cool under the hottest 
sun.— Lancet. 

We have not much confidence in this expe- 
dient unless the head of the individual be of 
the same material, when an extra leaf may bea 
protection. 

The Philadelphia Ledger absurdly re- 
commends placing a handkerchief in the hat 
as a preventive. Such additions can certainly 
only increase the heat of the head. However, 
either suggestion is better than the frequent cus- 
tom of carrying “a brick in the hat” on a hot 
day, which we believe to be the cause of much 
illness that is attributed to sun-stroke ! 


The American Medical Monthly finds in the 
Vienna Weekly Med. Times an account of an 
effort on the part of Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, to 
get up a female medical college in London! The 
writer in the Vienna journal seems to be but 
illy posted as to Miss Blackwell’s success in 
this country, for he attributes to her what is 
certainly news to us, viz: the founding in 
New York of a female medical college, which 
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has sent out two hundred graduates. The fact 
is, if Miss Blackwell had succeeded in this 
country at anything, it is not at all likely that 
she would have gone on a lecturing tour to 
England. Having failed here, she is going to 
see what can be made out of her English cou- 
sins, who, she has learned, are somewhat cre- 
dulous in regard to American novelties, espe- 
cially in the medical line. 

We doubt whether there are two hundred 
graduates, all told, of female medical colleges 
in this country. There are two institutions of 
the kind, one in Boston, and one in this city, 
both of which, if we may judge from their 
piteous appeals to the public for support, 
through the daily press, are in a bad way. As 
to the “ superfluous professoresses”’ that the 
Times speaks of, we do not know where they 
are to be found, as these people who are so hor- 
rified at the immorality of employing men- 
midwives, yet have male Professors of Obste- 
trics and the Diseases of Women, in their 
Colleges ! ‘ 

However, let them work out the problem. 
Let those who want women doctors, have them. 
In the meantime, our profession will pursue 
the even tenor of its way, unannoyed by the 
slanders heaped upon it by the advocates of 
this particular fancy ; and we believe that our 
brethren will do the same thing in Great 
Britain. 


Old New Things.—The following, from the 
Notes and Queries column of the Century, a 
capital weekly paper published in New York, 
shows the difficulty of inventing anything that 
is really new. The instances might have been 
extended : 

Very numerous, says Bryce in his “ Life 
and Books,” are what Hudibras calls “the 
new-found old inventions,” and he goes on to 
enumerate a few of them. “ We have Irving’s 
false tongues anticipated by Elias Marion, in 
the reign of Queen Anne; false teeth in Mar- 
tial; gold stuffings and fastenings for the 
teeth in the Roman laws of the twelve tables ; 
rings for curing the cramp, in the letters of 
Edward VI., and Queen Mary; cutting for 
wry neck in Sir T. Browne’s correspondence ; 
clairvoyance at the beginning of one of the 
later cantos of Hudibras ; dosing children with 
Opium to send them to sleep, in Marston’s 
satires; swimmjng-belts, in Bacon’s ‘New 
Atalantis ;’ the cold-water cure internally, in 
one of Sir William Temple’s essays; the metal 
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pen, in Waller; the lock which opens by an 
adjustment of letters, in Carew; the industri- 
ous fleas, in La Bruyere. 

“‘T may here add a passage of Macaulay (in 
his review of Bacon), in which he quotes Se- 
neca, with reference to what are ordinarily 
considered modern inventions: ‘In my own 
time,’ says Seneca, ‘ there have been inventions 
of this sort: transparent windows; tubes for 
diffusing warmth equally through all parts of 
a building ; short hand, which has been car- 
ried to such perfection that a writer can keep 
pace with the most rapid speaker.’ ” 

“ A very intelligent physician in the pacha’s 
service, whom I met upon the Nile,” says 
Warburton in his “ Crescent and the Cross,” 
“pointed out to me a curious passage in Plau- 
tus, which seems to imply that magnetism was 
not unknown to the Romans: 

“ Mercury.—Quod si ego illum tractim 
tangam, ut dormiat. 

“‘ Sosia.—Servaveris, nam continuas has 
tres nectos pervigilavit.” 


Magnetic Amulets, Charms, &c.—“Towards 
the close of the seventeenth century, mag- 
netic toothpicks and earpicks were fashionable 
specifics for pains in the teeth, eyes, and ears. 

“Tn fact, the application of the magnet as a 
curative agent was known at least thirteen 
hundred years ago. In the middle ages it 
was used as a preservative against convulsions 
and affection of the nerves, for relieving per- 
sons afflicted with the gout, removing ordi- 
nary rheumatic twinges, and as a sovereign 
remedy for aches in the head, ears, face, and 
teeth. The inventors of magnetic necklaces, 
bracelets, armlets, anklets, girdles, etc., so 
extensively advertised recently in the newspa- 
pers, have, to their own loss, strangely omitted 
in their lists of ‘new pain extractors,’ the 
magic picks that with a touch removed the 
keenest of mortal pangs. They might, cer- 
tainly for a season, become as fashionable and 
profitable as metalic tractors once were.”’ 

A Medical Board has been ordered to con- 
vene at West Point, N. Y., on the 29th inst., 
for the purpose of examining into the physical 
qualifications of the candidates for admission 
into the Military Academy. The Board will 
consist of Surgeons ©. A. Finley and S. P. 
Moore, and Assistant Surgeon J. Campbell. 


Christ Church Hospital.—The new Christ 
Church Hospital, at Belmont, has been roofed 
in, and now presents, in a striking manner, its 
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novel yet beautiful style of architecture. The 
interior, which is of sufficient size to accommo- 
date more than a hundred inmates, will be 
finished as early as circumstances will permit. 


Deaths Caused by Burning Fluid.—In 
most of the following instances of loss of life 
and property, the ‘‘accident” no doubt re- 
sulted from the criminal carelessness of filling 
the lamp with fluid while it was burning: and 
yet people will not take warning ! 

Mr. KE. Meriam, of Brooklyn, states that he 
has kept a record of deaths, injuries, and con- 
flagrations, resulting from the use of cam- 
phene and other burning fluids used for the 
purpose of illumination, since July 22, 1850. 
Since that date he has recorded the deaths of 
three hundred and seventy persons, and the 
injuries of four hundred and seventy-seven 
persons, many of the latter of whom the ac- 
counts stated were not expected to survive the 
injuries they received. The losses by fire from 
these fluids he estimated at upwards of one 
million of dollars. Mr. Meriam says that 
when the weather becomes hot, in summer, the 
danger in the use of burning fluids will in- 
crease. In the short term of thirty-six days 
within the present year he had recorded the 
death of nine persons by camphene and burn- 
ing fiuid. 


Dr. James J. Irby, being in Hamilton, 
(Geo ) on the 26th ultimo, was, while taking 
out the cushions of his buggy previous to a rain, 
struck by lightning and instantly killed. The 
circumstances were rather unusualand strange, 
nothing being struck but Dr. Irby. Although 
the place where the buggy was standing was 
an open one, still not more than twenty steps 
off were tall houses with chimneys, and near 
the buggy were several posts, yet the whole 
charge seemed to strike the Doctor, entirely 
mutilating his hat, singeing his hair, and mak- 
ing some marks of violence on his body, but 
not tearing or burning his clothing in the 
least. The deceased leaves a wife and child- 
ren, together with a lurge circle of friends, to 
mourn. 

Important Metallurgical Discovery.—Tung 
sten is a metal which has been hitherto little 
studied in a practical point of view. It appears 
however, destined to cause a complete revo- 
lution in the manufacture of steel. It has 
been lately discovered than an alloy formed of 
80 per cent. of steel and 20 per cent. of tung- 
ents possesses a degree of hardness which has 
never been obtained in the manufacture of 
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steel. This alloy works upon the latter with 
incredible facility, and can cut it. 

Experiments have been made with this new 
composition at Vienna, at Dresden, and at 
Neustadt, Enetswalde, and considerable quan. 
tities of the alloy in question are, it is affirmed, 
being manufactured in that part of the world. 
Many old tin mines have been bought up with 
a view of extracting tungsten ore, and consi. 
derable prices have been paid for some that 
have been worked for a long time. 


Floating Hospital.—We take the following 
description of the second New York Floating 
Hospital, from the Daily Times of that city, of 
Aug. 2d: 

The barge which the Commissioners of 
quarantine have designated for the second 
floating hospital is still moored at the govern- 
ment dock at quarantine, not having been fur- 
nished yet. When ready, she is to be moored 
half way between the two islands, opposite 
Stapleton, to serve as a kind of receiving ship 
for cases of an uncertain character, and for 
their treatment. She has not been altered in 
any respect, except in having a series of par- 
titions put up on the main deck, dividing the 
whole space into rooms larger or smaller, ac- 
cording to the uses to which they are devoted. 
The boards used are of the cheapest and rough- 
est kind—being those used in the erection of 
the shanties, now removed—and whitewashed. 
Short guards are attached to the sides on which 
to land, and windows and doors are cut in the 
sides to admit the light and air. The room 
designated for the doctor is covered with cheap 
paper. A large stove is placed at one end, 
where the cooking is to be done, and a second- 
hand cask stands near it for a water-tank. 
Through the light roof which covers the whole, 
projects two derricks on which are swung yards, 
used heretofore for hoisting purposes, which 
give to the hulk a rather fantastic appearance. 
The boat is flat, and has a most uncomfortable, 
jerking motion when there is the slightest dis- 
turbance of the water. A large quantity of 
stones have been put on board for ballast. The 
entire arrangement and finish of this barge 
has a prison-like appearance. If it had been 
constructed for the detention of criminals in 
some penal colony, it would be denounced asa 
scandal upon civilization; that it should ever 
have been seriously intended as the abode of 
human beings, every one who has seen it ex- 
presses much surprise. This unique craft will 
be anchored in the stream opposite Quarantine, 
in a day or two. 





